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practised on religious and civil authorities in other
parts of these islands. The natives appear un-
able to govern/' It was highly probable, in fact,
that if the United States did not take the is-
lands, Spain would sell her vanishing equity in
the property to some other power which possessed
the equipment necessary to conquer the Philip-
pines. To many this eventuality did not seem
objectionable, as is indicated by the remark, al-
ready quoted, of an American official to certain
Germans: "We don't want the Philippines; why
don't you take them?" That this attitude was
foolishly Quixotic is obvious, but more effective
in the molding of public opinion was the feeling
that it was cowardly.

In such a changing condition of public sentiment,
McKinley was a better index of what the majority
wanted than a referendum could have been. In
August he stated: "I do not want any ambigu-
ity to be allowed to remain on this point. The
negotiators of both countries are the ones who
shall resolve upon the permanent advantages
which we shall ask in the archipelago, and decide
upon the intervention, disposition, and govern-
ment of the Philippines." His instructions to the
commissioners actually went farther: